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COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL. 




AN AHT HOMILY. 

By James T. Brady, Esq 

j'HE love of the Fine Arts is a 
principle in our nature. Art, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Jameson, is " for 
& pleasure and contemplation.'' 

v£23 The appreciation of it is enlarged 
and refined by cultivation. Where 
Art is concerned, says the same elegant 
writer, the faculty of seeing becomes it- 
self an art. This appreciation, however 
limited it may have been formerly, is not 
now confined to the few. It is Dot the 
exclusive possession of the dilettanti and 
cognoscenti. It is extended to the million. 
It is a common notion that free govern- 
ments have not elicited the highest devel- 
opment of the arts. This, as Judge Daly 
had shown in a soholarly and able essay, 
was erroneous. The earliest evidence of 
its untruth was afforded in the history of 
the Greeks, among whom Art attained its 
highest point in the Republic of the Athe- 
nians, who were a commercial people. 
They carried the arts of music, drawing, 
and painting, to a point far beyond what 
had ever existed before. Indeed, so great 
were the advances they made, they might 
be said to have created those arts. It 
was the habit of monarchical writers to 
claim that the eminence of the Greeks in 
Art was due to tho influences of climate, 
and a physique superior to that of their 
successors But this could not be so, be- 
cause all the artistio achievements of the 
Greeks were performed within the space 
of a century ; for eighteen centuries after- 
ward they did nothing. 

Said a distinguished writer : 

" Wo are not now looking back to the 
antique time. We are not thinking of 
what sculpture was to the Greeks, but 
what it is or may be to us — as the ex- 
pression of our present life — that is to 
say, of all that is worth anything in life, 
its religion, and its poetry. 

" The Assyrian, the Egyptian, the 
Lycian sculptures, so wonderful and in- 
teresting to us as monuments, are in every 
other sense done with. They may bo 
imitated, copied perhaps, but their life is 
gone into the past. They are forms of 
what exists no longer, and forms which 
we should not borrow to clothe in them 
either our own memories or our aspira- 
tions. They are to us dead. There re- 
main to us Greek art, and that style which, 
for the sake of brovity and clearness, I 



will here call Gothic Sculpture ; not ad- 
mitting the propriety or exactness of the 
epithet, but using it in a general sense, as 
we use the term Gothic architecture — to 
comprehend all sculpture, and produced 
under classical influence. It is absolute 
that Greek art reached, long ago, the 
term of its development; it can go no 
further. We may stand and look at the 
Sister Fates of the Parthenon in awe and 
in despair ; we can do neither more nor 
better. But we have not done with Greek 
sculpture. What in it is purely ideal is 
eternal. What is conventional is in ac- 
cordance with the primal conditions of 
all imitative art." 

Boman art culminated under Augustus, 
but the causes leading did not originate 
in the fact that Rome was then governed 
by an emperor, but could be traced to in- 
fluences arising out ot the Republic. Af- 
ter Augustus, art became degraded, but, 
in the mediaeval times, it revived in the 
Republican States of Italy, and, with the 
progress of the spirit of commercial en- 
terprise, passed to the middle cities of 
Europe. The early school of German art 
took its rise in the age of Albert Durer, 
and the free cities of Germany. When 
the scat of trade passed from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic, the great Flemish 
school arose, and those schools had their 
fullest development under republican 
forms of government, in Holland and the 
free towns of Flanders. 

In Spain, the growth of Art was rapid, 
but brief. It lasted only so long as Spain 
continued to exhibit a spirit of maritime 
adventure. France has done more in Art, 
and produced more distinguished artists 
since the Revolution than during all her 
previous history. The English accom- 
plished nothing in Art until their country 
ceased to be feudal, and the people be- 
came a trading community. The position 
and success of the artist must not be sup- 
posed to depend on the moneyed few. In- 
dividual activity in the acquisition of 
wealth, and its general diffusion, naturally 
tends to bring works of art into the pos- 
session of the many. 

This naturally suggests the query, 
What has been and what is the career of 
Art in this country ? Passing by West, 
Copley. Pealc, Stuart, Trumbull, and their 
contemporaries or immediate successors, 
in the list might perhaps be included 
Robert Fulton, though his claims to repu- 
tation as an artist rests on a few very 
indifferent portraits. 



Of the many eminent artists of our own 
time, it would be better not to attempt to 
make mention, lest, by an unintentional 
omission, it might appear invidious. 
There can be no . denying the fact that, 
in this country, one has all the materials 
for producing great works of art, though 
it may perhaps be doubted whether our 
characteristic lack of reverence will not 
operate to prevent us from ever beiDg 
able to equal the Italian masters, who 
are so deeply imbued with religious 
feelings. To this doubt but little conse- 
quence can be attached, for the highest 
art is the truest representation of na- 
ture, and here we have nature in her no- 
blest forms. 

One of the impediments to the progress 
of artistic development in this country 
consists in a lack of just patronage. We 
have too strong a tendency to upholstery, 
we exhibit too much want of taste in that, 
as in other things, and, in matters of art, 
we show a decided passion for cheapness. 
So far, however, as government patron- 
age goes, observation has not proved it to 
be a desideratum. Looking at the dis- 
play of art in the rotunda of the Capitol 
at Washington, one is forcibly struck with 
the idea that many of them need one good 
coat of paint. As for the new House and 
Senate Chambers, they suggest the idea 
of a cross between a fashionable oyster 
saloon and a North river steamboat. And 
anybody who wanted to observe a speci- 
men of government appreciation of art, 
on a somewhat smaller scale, have only 
to pay a visit to the statue intended to 
represent the Father of his Country, in 
front of our own City Hall. " Too long," 
it has been truly said, " has a depraved 
taste, on the part of the public, tended to 
degrade the artist, who, from want of con- 
science, or want of bread, becomes sub- 
servient to the ignorance or caprice which 
he regards with secret contempt, and too 
long has patronage dictated what it ought 
to learn." 



figg- Few persons who purchase works 
of art fully understand all the requisites 
of a good picture. They simply take for 
granted what others say, or buy on tho 
strength of the reputation of the artist. 
It may be somo time before the public 
becomes critical enough to select with 
uniform good taste and judgment ; but the 
time when every person of intelligence in 
this country can judge correctly of art, is 
not far distant. 



